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INTRODUCTION 


R. WALTER W. SIKES, who writes the article “A Note on 
Agape in Johannine Literature’’ in this issue is Head of the 
Department of Philosophy of Religion and Christian Ethics, 

School of Religion. 


Dr. William Robinson, who is the author of the article “The 
Objectivity of the Subjective in Kierkegaard” is Head of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Doctrine and Theology, School of Religion. This 
paper was read at the annual meeting of the Midwest Section of the 
American Association of Theology, held in Chicago, November, 1954. 


We are pleased to present the second in the series of dew 
Abstracts in cooperation with the National Association of Professors 
of Hebrew of which Dr. T. W. Nakarai, Head of the Department of 
Semitic Languages and Literature, is Vice-President and also is 
Associate Editor. 
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A NOTE ON AGAPE IN JOHANNINE LITERATURE 
By 
WALTER W. SIKEs 


66 ELOVED, let us love one another; for love is of God, and 
he who loves is born of God and knows God. He who does 
not love does not know God; for God is love. . . . If we 

love one another, God abides in us. . . . Whoever confesses that Jesus 
is the son of God, God abides in him, and he in God” (I Jn. 4:7-15 
RSV). The writer of the Johannine corpus (which for present pur- 
poses is regarded as composed of the Fourth Gospel and the three 
epistles but not the Apocalypse) characteristically reinterprets ideas 
that are familiar in the religious thought around the end of the first 
century, pouring his own new wine into the old wineskins of religious 
and philosophical terminology. Perhaps the dominant concept of the 
writer is agape, although it is so related to two other concepts—belief 
and knowledge— that it is difficult to distinguish their respective mean- 
ings. This note is intended to examine briefly certain important aspects 
of his use of agape. 


It helps us but little to read in Cremer’ that agape in the New 
Testament designates “love in its fullest conceivable form . . . as 
the distinguishing attribute of Divinity,’ and that, when referring 
to human activity, it holds “the central position as the distinctive peculiar- 
ity of the Christian life.’”’ For this does not inform us concerning the 
nature of the Divinity referred to nor the character of human life 
meant. Nygren undertakes to answer this question at some length, 
and since his remarkable study” many writers have been concerned to 
delineate the nature of agape. One may say that agape has been prac- 
tically anglicized. In fact, it is used so freely in popular religious dis- 
cussion that it is often confusing—as it was to one of the press cor- 
respondents assigned to the Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches who asked one of the prominent delegates during an 
interview to explain its meaning, saying that he had looked it up in 
the dictionary and had found it to mean “with mouth wide open.” 


* Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. By Hermann Cremer. 
T. & T. Clark. Edinburgh. 1883, art. dydérn. cf. Supplement Ibid. arts. dydarn 
and dyardw, 

* Agape and Eros. By Anders Nygren; trns. by P. S. Watson. S.P.C.K. London. 
1953. (first published in Swedish in 1930). 
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It is generally agreed now that agape was an obsolete term in koine 
Greek, which had carried much the same connotation as eros, referring 
perhaps to more intimate relations between persons, and which the 
Christian community picked up and refilled with the peculiar meaning 
which it now bears in the New Testament. Just what that meaning is 
is a subject of continuous investigation. It is interesting to note that 
what to us is a most familiar passage, one so freely repeated that we 
miss its revolutionary implications, was actually a studied effort on 
the part of the writer to pour Christian content into a forgotten Greek 
word; namely, I Corinthians 13. In Paul and the Synoptics agape is 
obviously initially an out-flowing of God’s gracious nature to reach 
and redeem sinful man, the impact of which upon man is intended to 
arouse in man a similar attitude and activity toward other men regard- 
less of their character or condition. Of this Jesus Christ was the 
perfect exemplar, who loved the sinners and outcasts, even his enemies, 
and who taught that those who would be his disciples must do like- 
wise. “Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you, so 
that you may be sons of your Father who is in heaven. . . . For if 
you love those who love you, what reward have you? (Mt. 5:44, 46). 

In John also God is the source of love, as He is of all things. 
“We love, because he first loved us” (I Jn. 4:19). However, the 
conception of love as a downward flow of grace without respect to 
the merit of the object of love is rather significantly compromised in 
this literature. God’s love is given not without cause but on some 
ground of merit. As to His love of Jesus, God loves him for what 
he is and does: “For this reason the Father loves me, because | 
lay down my life” (Jn. 10:17). And as to His love for men, He 
loves the believer and the obedient because they love the Son: “He who 
has my commandments and keeps them, he it is who loves me; and he 
who loves me will be loved by my Father, and I will love him (Jn. 
14:21, a statement repeated in substance in v. 23). In the light of 
these statements it is perhaps necessary to read the familiar saying 
in Jn. 3:16 to mean, God loved the world in such manner as to save 
the believer. 

This note is to suggest a clue to this delimitation of agape, on the 
hypothesis indicated above that the objects of love in this literature 
are those who in some way merit it, this being quite different from the 
content of agape in the Synoptics and Paul. It is suggested that the 
clue is to be found in the manner in which the usage of the term is 
shifted in the Gospel. Through the first twelve chapters the verb 
appears several times and the noun once, and in no instance is either 
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used to express a relationship or activity of man to man. It is an act 
of God toward the world, or toward the Son, or of Jesus toward his 
friends, or an act of men toward God or the things of God. The first 
instance in which love is to be exercised by man for man is 13:34, 
where it is specifically called a “new commandment . . . that you love 
one another.’ Here it is a commandment obligatory upon the fellow- 
ship of believers and to be exercised by them only among one another. 
And it is of great significance that this “new commandment” is given 
immediately after Judas has been eliminated from the fellowship. 
In the next four chapters love, as verb and noun, appears some six times 
as the love of brother for brother, and in the Epistles it appears in 
this sense some fifteen times. And in all these instances love is solely 
the concern of brother for brother, where “brother” means precisely 
one who is in the exclusive fellowship of those who believe, know and 
love Christ as the son of God come in the flesh. Loving one’s enemy 
or any one outside this circle of believers is quite unknown in this 
literature. Indeed to die for one’s friends is the greatest love known 
to this writer (Jn. 15:13). Here it lacks that sympathetic outreach of 
active goodwill which knows no barrier of cult, creed or moral char- 
acter which distinguishes it in the Synoptics and Paul. 


Nygren, noting this shift in emphasis on the content of love 
suggests that the Johannine writer is under the influence of a rising 
tide of corruption of agape by the investion of an eros-conception, a 
movement which in time greatly modified the conception of agape in 
the Church.* Such an interpretation seems less plausible to me than 
the alternative being here proposed, although the two are not mutually 
exclusive. It seems to me that John’s interpretation of agape as an 
activity conditioned by the character of its object (which is always 
the distinctive nature of eros in Hellenistic literature but is not the 
nature of agape in the rest of the New Testament) is not due to the 
intrusion of Hellenistic influence into the Church but is the consequence 
of a certain de facto situation with which the writer was having to deal 
in the Church—or that part of the Church in which he moved. 


This situation, to put it briefly, was that the fellowship was 
being threatened by an internal crisis. A defection was occuring that 
might destroy the Church. ‘“Deceivers” who denied the Incarnation 
were splitting off from the brotherhood; antichrists who were 
originally in the circle of believers but never were really of it were 
defecting and carrying others with them (I Jn. 2:18-22; 4:1, 2, 16; 


* Op. cit. pp. 146-157. 
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II Jn. 7, 8). They not only denied that Jesus Christ had come in the 
flesh but apparently denied the necessity of maintaining any fellowship 
with the brethren, claiming that they had a fellowship with God which 
was quite enough. The argument of the first Epistle is set by a 
reference to this error: “Our fellowship is with the Father and with 
His Son” (1:13). Those who claim such fellowship and still walk 
in darkness lie (and those who deny the Incarnation do walk in dark- 
ness), and to walk in the light requires that believers have fellowship 
with one another (I Jn. 1:1-7). Moreover those who hate their brethren 
are in darkness, and they are liars if they profess to love God; for God 
lives only in those who love their brothers (I Jn. 2:9-11; 3:12-16; 
4:12). 


Moreover these false teachers, who denied the necessity of remain- 
ing in the fellowship of brethren, exhibited a claim of superiority over 
those who were maintaining the fellowship; they seem to have claimed 
some special vision from God (I Jn. 4:12, Jn. 1:18), and had advanced 
beyond the teachings of Jesus and the Church (II Jn. 9, 10; cf. Jn. 
14:26 and 16:15). 


John, then, is dealing with a critical condition and not merely a 
theory. Against this threatened disintegration of the brotherhood he 
made his appeal for unity. In this context we must read chs. 15 to 17 
of the Gospel. The brotherhood must be maintained. And it must be 
maintained on the basis of confessed belief in the Incarnation and by 
means of a love that unites all who thus believe in one unbroken 
fellowship. Under such conditions and only under such conditions can 
fellowship with God be enjoyed. On this basis one could expect for- 
giveness (I Jn. 1:7). The alternative is to be cut off, cast out, withered 
and burned. In fact, maintaining this fellowship is the ultimate test 
of whether one is a child of God or the devil (I Jn. 3:10ff., cf. Jn. 
8 :39-59). 


In summary, the pressing need to counteract threatened disinte- 
gration of the Church influenced this writer to interpret agape as 
expressing that relationship between believers which obtains between 
believers and the Father and Son. It thus has lost almost entirely 
the ethical content that it carries in the rest of the New Testament. 
Within this brotherhood mutual ethical obligation is exacting indeed, 
but the obligation to share this world’s good with the needy does not 
go beyond the bounds of the brotherhood (I Jn. 3:17). This historical 
situation does not fully explain why the prophetic ethical demand that 
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is so obvious in the Synoptic Jesus is missing from the Fourth Gospel 
and Epistles, but it does give one clue to the strong emphasis placed 
upon agape as the bond of brotherhood that holds together the fellow- 
ship of believers. 
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THE OBJECTIVITY OF THE SUBJECTIVE 
IN KIERKEGAARD 


By 
WILLIAM ROBINSON 


WAS fortunate in first being introduced to the works of Kierke- 

gaard in 1920. At that time I was a student in philosophy in 

Trinity College, Dublin. One day my tutor, Dr. A. C. Luce, said to 
me, “I’ve found a new philosophical writer, Soren Kierkegaard, and | 
am most interested in him.”’ Imagine that at that time! This was 
sixteen years before the first of Kierkegaard’s works was published 
in English. At that time Luce did not know how formative Kierke- 
gaard’s writings were to be in philosophy and theology. I certainly 
did not, but Luce’s remark drove me to him. I discovered that essential- 
ly he was a religious writer. Today all his works, except The Concept 
of Irony with Constant Reference to Socrates, have been published 
in English. It is certainly unusual that so many works of a foreign 
writer should be translated in so short a time. 


Was Kierkegaard an Existentialist? He was in so far as he 
pointed to the failure of the philosophia perennis, which in England 
had come down to us through the Empiricism of Bacon and Locke and 
in Germany through Kant and Hegel. But his philosophy was religious 
philosophy and is poles apart from the Existentialism of Jean-Paul 
Sartre. In another sense he was not an Existentialist, for he presents 
no system like Heidigger. He broke with the philosophia perennis in 
that he regarded it as a static view of reality which presented us with a 
still picture, rather than a dynamic picture, a moving picture, a living 
picture. As to system, Kierkegaard’s value must often be found in 
what he neglects to affirm rather than in that which he affirms. 


In this connection he attacks logic and says it is that which speaks 
of the possible rather than of the actual. It fails to come into contact 
with reality. It does not exist as such: it is an abstraction. It can only 
really exist when embodied in flesh and blood as something aesthetic, 
ethical and religious. The natural sciences, which rest on sense per- 
ception, do not and cannot furnish an adequate knowledge of reality. 
They provide abstractions which are only partial truth, an approxima- 
tion to reality. The objective knowledge they supply is indifferent to 
the existent knowing subject. The only reality of which one may be 
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certain is one’s own reality—the fact that he himself exists. Thus, 
to discover reality one must search in the sphere of the subjective 
attitude of the knower. Neglecting what he regarded as the trappings 
of logic and metaphysics, Kierkegaard sought to peer into the inner- 
most recess of his own existence. He was engaged in the same philo- 
sophical quest as Schopenhauer of whom it is told that on one occasion 
he sat contemplating so long in the Tiergarten that he excited the 
attention of one of the Police who, going up to him, said ““‘Who are 
you?” “T wish to God I knew” replied Schopenhauer. For Kierkegaard 
this was not following the Socratic advise “Know thyself’’ for it had a 
more dynamic form, “Choose oneself.”* Kierkegaard was already con- 
cerned with the question, What does it mean to be an ethical human 
being? He was asking the fundamental question of what it means to 
be an existing human being capable of aesthetic, ethical, and religious 
apprehension and choice. What does it mean to exist? Is existence 
a dream and is being so much a dream that it is really non-being? And 
if it is a dream where is the dreamer? In this situation Kierkegaard 
chose and he chose the dictum, “Truth is subjectivity.”’ ‘All his works 
are devoted to the charting of the subjective life of the human spirit 
in its evaluations and emotions, its anxieties and despairs, dreads, 
doubts, faith, hope and love.’’* Of the stages in this process, aesthetics, 
ethics and religion, he writes not as a systematiser, but as a poet. 
Each stage is marked by a crisis which may be regarded as ‘a tension 
in inwardness.’ The deepest possible of these tensions is occasioned 
by sin. This is a norm of human nature and the other norm is Divine 
Revelation. Here we meet with what is an apparent contradiction in 
Kierkegaard, for “truth is subjectivity” appears to stand in direct 
contradiction to “Truth, from the Christian point of view, does not lie 
in the subject . . . but in a revelation which must be proclaimed,’* but 
the appropriation of this truth must be in the realm of the subjective. 
Here we must remember that Kierkegaard gave a special meaning to 
the consciousness of sin and forgiveness. Whilst he did not deny a 
feeling of guilt to human religiosity, such an experience did not have 
the severity of the Christian experience of sin and forgiveness, which 
belongs to religious maturity. Nor could it be so decisive. The former 
he regarded as belonging to the ethical, not the religious stage. 

The second thing that Kierkegaard did was to break through the 
hiatus created by the logical proofs of God. For him the only God 


’ Either/Or, Vol. II, p. 216. 

* Postscript, p. 169. 

* Kierkegaard’s ong" ga of Religion by Reidar Thomte, p. 206. 
*The Journals, No. 
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proved was a God “who dwelt in temples made by hands,”* but for him 
there was more truth in Wilde’s concluding words, “In the circle of 
actual experience is my creed made perfect and complete.” Not only 
is the positive conclusion that there is a God, cast out, but also the 
negative conclusion that there is no God; for there is my own exist- 
ence, which cannot be cast out. Wherever we start, there is something 
we start from and that something is a given. More he is facing the 
same problem that Bertrand Russell faced later in his Mysticism and 
Logic, but coming to a different conclusion. Here is Russell’s con- 
clusion: “That man is the product of causes which had no pre-vision 
of the end they were achieving: that his origin and growth, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are the outcome of an accidental 
collection of atoms, these things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet 
so nearly certain that no philosophy which rejects them can hope to 
stand.’ Naturally if he had been living in Russell’s time, Kierkegaard 
would have castigated his conclusion as static, and non-existential and 
further, he would have regarded it as a religion without revelation, and 
so as a wrong conclusion from its own point of view. At least it showed 
that man was unable to live without faith, without conviction of some 
kind. Whatever man is, he certainly must live by faith—mere knowl- 
edge is not enough. It is Russell's kind of approach which often makes 
a man able to say, ‘I have ceased to go to Church because I get it all 
in the Rotary Club,’ or, more cynically, ‘I am giving up religion and 
joining the Church.’ The first he is able to say when ever the 
Christian Religion has become no more than a systematic following 
of the kindly fraternal impulses of human nature.’ 


To Kierkegaard it was considerably more. Whatever else it meant, 
it meant committing oneself to God and to the Divine Revelation in 
Christ Jesus. The whole fabric of Christian Doctrine was not to be 
dismissed so easily as a delusion. Rather, he was concerned to dwell on 
“what the eye had not seen nor the ear heard, but the Spirit of God had 
revealed.” He was ready to criticise the form of Christian belief, but 
stood firmly for its essence. Modernism, of which he may rightly be 
considered an author, as much as Schleiermacher can be, has often run, 
since his day, to what Gibbon sarcastically called “sober discretion” 
and H. G. Wells, more bluntly, called “muffled Christianity.” But 
this is by no means what Modernism has to offer. Modernists are often 
so timid that they may be accused, at least by laymen, of having no real 
~~ *Oscar Wilde, DeProfundis, p. 226. 


* Mysticism and Logic, p. 47. 
* Hibbert Journal, Vol. 
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belief in the message they proclaim. Kierkegaard had little actual 
knowledge of this kind of Modernism, but he knew that he was facing 
and grappling with difficulties deeper than the Modernists, as well as 
the so-called supporters of orthodoxy. Both had not faced, but had 
evaded them. The question for him, as for all, was in a way a simple 
question. Had we in Christianity a unique Revelation from God to 
man, or had we just a product of human thought and effort, like count- 
less others before. Had there been in Christ Jesus—as the Christian 
creeds and liturgies imply—a Divine intervention in human affairs? 
Was the Founder of Christianity just a “dynamic” personality, or 
was He “God manifest in the flesh”? This was the question and this 
represents his “spiritual straightforwardness.’’* Perhaps the lesson 
that Kierkegaard teaches us most is the old lesson of Francis Bacon's 
epigram, ‘““Truth is more likely to emerge from error than from con- 
fusion.” Perhaps it is this element of truth emerging from error which 
saves Kierkegaard from being a solipsist. Among other errors he 
has been accused of being a Pantheist. But if Hegel has been accused 
of Pantheism in regarding the words of Jesus “I and my Father are 
One” as something which could be said of all men, Kierkegaard cannot 
be so accused, for he regarded the saying as unique in that it could be 
said only of Jesus. This goes along with the saying “I am the truth” 
which again was differently applied by each thinker. For Kierkegaard 
it was applicable to one single person, Jesus Christ. While Kierkegaard 
started with the concrete existence, Man, he drew an absolute difference 
between God and Man. He drew a firm line between the human 
religiosity of immanence and the Christian religiosity of transcendence. 
There is in his thought an absolute dualism between God and Man. 
This is due to the fact that Man is a created Self, and to the fact of Sin. 


Man lives by Faith and Faith does not come by scientific enquiry. 
Faith is the highest passion in the sphere of human subjectivity.° 
Intellectually it is a risk “and held fast by the most passionate inward- 
ness.”?° Without risk there can be no faith. In a way it is “reason in 
a courageous mood,” and it always depends on choice. Look at his 
account of a man becoming a Christian from The Journals. “There is 
first of all doubt as to whether we can base our eternal happiness upon 
something historical. Take the historical record of the life of Jesus, 
and the question arises as to the reliability of the historical report.’ 
Though it be the most reliable of historical facts, this would be of no 

*Barth’s address to Swiss Ministers. 


* Postscript p. 118. 
* Ibid., pp. 182, 208. 
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help since an historical fact is too uncertain a basis for eternal happiness. 


In becoming a Christian a man says to himself, Here is an his- 
torical fact which teaches me that in order to obtain eternal happiness 
I must have recourse to Jesus Christ. Now he (the man) must be 
careful and avoid turning to scientific methods of research, for if the 
historical fact were ten times as well established it would not help to 
establish a better condition for an eternal happiness. What then does 
he do? He says to himself, I choose. The historical fact means so 
much to me that I risk my whole life upon it. Then he lives entirely 
full of the idea. He did not begin with the proof, he began to live on 
the idea. To live in such a manner is to risk everything, but without 
risk there is no faith. The Christian stakes all upon an “if.”’? When 
faced with such a dilemma there are only two alternatives, to reject 
every historical happening as something incommensurable with the 
infinite passion for an eternal happiness, as Leibnitz did at Jenna; 
or to accept one such event as something which validates itself by faith. 


But if the latter, one can only maintain one’s position by an appeal 
to one’s own experience and this in a sense cannot be wholly communi- 
cated to others. It is something ineffable. It can be exhibited, but from 
the outside it cannot be understood. Only as a Christian can one under- 
stand Christianity. And this is from a man “who had little or no 
sympathy with religious speculation or passive contemplation,’’’* for 
to him faith was restless and perturbing. Certainly Christianity was 
no “escape mechanism,’’ and not by the wildest imagination could it be 
called ‘“‘dope.”’ 


There are still two questions I would like to ask about Kierkegaard. 
The first is, Was Kierkegaard an Idealist in the sense that he thought 
of the Absolute as an Ideal? The second is similar, Was he thinking 
of Christianity as a purely “Spiritual Religion’? Both must be 
answered in the negative and for the same reason, that he took seriously 
the Revelation of God in Christ Jesus. Christianity was not to be based 
on an idea; it was based on an event. He accepted the fact that, in a 
very real sense, Christianity presented a “stumbling block” to all ideal- 
isms and spiritualisms. In that sense it was, as Archbishop Temple 
declared, the most materialistic religion that had ever existed. So 
Marcionism was its earliest heresy. If, as Kierkegaard believed, it was 
based on the fact that God became Man, it was bound to be regarded 
Lining Universe, L. P. Jacks. 
" Paraphrased from The Journals (Nos. 1044-1046) by Reidar Thomte in 


Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Religion, p. 217. 
* Thomte, p. 219. 
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as foolishness by the Greek mind (philosophical mind) in every age; 
and only when it has cast out the thing on which it is based can it 
accommodate itself, as it has done through the ages. This was the 
rock of offense which in the earliest age was clearly recognized, but 
was shortly to be swallowed up in either Platonism or Aristotelianism 
and later in the Rationalism and Epiricism of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. This was a “hard nut” which none of these philosophies 
could crack. It was this nut which the Reformers found; but in their 
offspring it was quickly rejected and lost in the Rationalism and 
Empiricism which had stemmed from the Renaissance rather than from 
the Reformation. It was this nut which Kierkegaard discovered and, 
instead of adjusting it to his philosophy (Hegelianism), created a new 
philosophy which could be adjusted to the “rock of offense.’ That, 
it seems to me, was his greatest and most permanent gift. He has 
made it possible to speak of the mystery of the Incarnation, on which 
Christianity is based, as philosophically respectable ; and to accuse him 
of being an Idealist or of being an advocate of a merely “Spiritual” 
religion, is to forget this point and to misunderstand him. 

Think of what has happened in our case, of how we praise and 
laud what is “spiritual,” of how we often can speak of a type of 
Christianity founded on what we would regard as historically and 
scientifically false, as “spiritually” true. This we often do of types 
founded on Fundamentalism of the worst kind, as well as of such a 
religion as Christian Science, founded upon the Pallor of the false 
“spiritualism” and harmless. That Kierkegaard would have regarded 
these things as harmful is certain, for they were not religious for man 
as such; they did not conform to his “religion of subjectivity,” but 
belonged to “human religiosity.” 

The fact that this is so, is shown by his constant attacks upon the 
orthodox Christianity of his day. It is no good comforting ourselves 
with the idea that he was speaking of an established Church and that 
we live in a country which knows only free Churches; for in the first 
place it is doubtful whether he knew any other than an established 
Church, and in the second place it was for him not the question of free 
or established, but the fact that the Church had slavishly followed the 
philosophia perennis and had gone wrong at the fundamental point. 
That this is just as possible for a free as for an established Church 
we, who live later, can well see. From the point of view of the 
philosophia perennis, Christianity is foolishness, madness, which no 
self-respecting man can endorse. If Christianity has its centre removed, 
then there is no such thing as the Christian religion on earth. The 
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central fact can only be accepted by “the leap of Faith,” by choice; 
and the central fact is an irrational miracle. It is, as Brunner says, 
“The most incomprehensible thing that exists. All other marvels are 
miracles on the circumference of being, but this is the miracle in the 
centre of being, in the personal centre.”** It is what Barth has called 
“the consistency of God’s being.”’** However we rationalize other parts 
of Christianity, we must be content being regarded as foolish in accept- 
ing this central affirmation of our faith that God was made Man. 
This, and all it means, was accepted by Kierkegaard. 


“ The Mediator, p. 534. 
* Romans, p. 40. 
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HEBREW ABSTRACTS 


We count it a privilege to be associated with the distinguished pro- 
fessors represented in the National Association of Professors of 
Hebrew as we jointly publish Hebrew Abstracts. It is an honor to 
extend an official greeting to the members of the Association and to 
express the hope that this cooperative venture will be mutually helpful. 

O. L. SHELTON, 
Dean. 


GENERAL SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION 


1. Though the following system of transliteration is recom- 
mended, the system of each author or abstracter is generally 
respected. 


. For transliteration, the pronunciation in modern Hebrew is 
expected as a rule, except in cases where the nature of treatise 
demands otherwise, e.g. t, th, or s for tav. 


alef 
bet 
gimel 
dalet 


"OB 


"oO ¢v 
—, 


— 


t, (th) 


Seifer Mishlei, With the Commentary of A. Sh. Hartom. Yav- 
neh Publishing House, Tel Aviv, 1954. 106 pages. 


ce; 
ys, 
are 
the 
led 
rts 
pt- 
in. 
(gh) 
(dh) 
he’ 
vav 
het 
tet 
yud 
kaf 
lamed 
mem 
nun 
samech 
‘ayin 
pe 
tsadey 
kof 
resh 
shin 
sin 
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This volume is one of a series of commentaries on the books of the 
Old Testament, under the general editorial direction of Professor 
M. D. Kassuto. Maintaining, for the most part, traditional views, 
Professor A. Sh. Hartom, nevertheless, marshalls forth a wealth of 
interpretive data, original as well as cited. 


Without indulging in intellectual calisthenics or casuistic argu- 
mentation, Hartom clarifies many an obscure passage in the otherwise 
relatively easy Hebrew text of Mishlei. The aphoristic utterances, the 
pithy presentations, are analyzed to pinpoint the guiding principles 
of the Book: trust in God, uprightness, chastity, prudence, industry, 
considerateness for all, help for the distressed, etc. 

In the precise, pungent verses of Proverbs, a lot depends upon 
single words. The commentator is most careful in conveying the true 
meaning of each measured utterance. Hartom’s many cross-references 
to the other books of the Old Testament are very enlightening. The 
influence of the social ideals in Deuteronomy are especially emphasized. 

The print in the book is large and clear. Even the commentary 
is vowel-marked throughout the volume. 


Sefer *iyyou (The Book of Job). By N. H. Tur-Sinai. Tel 
Aviv, 1954. 400 pages. 


A new commentary on the book of Job by the noted Biblical 
scholar and linguist, based on recent Biblical research and archaeological 
discovery. The most thorough and elaborate exposition on the subject. 
Enhanced by comprehensive introduction on Hebrew philology in the 
book. Useful and extremely valuable. 

A. I. K. 


Biblical Hebrew. By Toyozo W. Nakarai. Bookman Associates, 
New York, 1951. 200 pages. 


This volume, through a fresh approach, presents the fundamentals 
of Biblical Hebrew according to the principles and in the terminology 
of phonetics. More than a grammar, it also provides the student with 
lessons in syntax, selections from the Hebrew text of the Bible (Ruth 
1-4; Genesis 1-3; I Samuel 17-18, and Psalm 23) ; and a vocabulary. 
Grammar and syntax are adequately treated in only sixty-five pages. 
Although it may require a little effort at first to become familiar with 
terminology, the volume should prove exceedingly valuable. It deserves 
high recommendation for use in beginners’ classes. 
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Harper's Hebrew Vocabularies. Reproduced by J. Barton 
Payne. Trinity Seminary, Chicago. 18 pages. 


This is an abbreviated reproduction of Hebrew Vocabularies by 
William R. Harper. It contains sixteen groups of words listed accord- 
ing to the frequency of their appearance in the Bible. The reproduced 
word lists are useful especially to those who plan to study Biblical 


Hebrew by Harper’s method. 
T. W.N. 


Luchot Happe‘aliym (Tables of Verb Declension). By Ch. P. 
Bergman and Sh. Ch. Berkuz. Dvir Co., Ltd., Tel-Aviv, 1952. 
146 + 130 pages. 


Tables of verb declensions of Biblical and Mishnaic Hebrew are 
contained in this pocket-size edition, pp. 13-143. These tables are 
preceded by definitions of some grammatical terms, and the tables of 
fundamental verb declension, relative to person, gender and number. 
All tables are arranged very much like those found in Ch. A. Kaplan’s 
Diqduq Halleshon Weshimmushah, Vol. II. At the end of the book, 


pp. 5-30 (numbered in Hebrew), there are lists of verb roots grouped 
together in alphabetical order, with a page reference to the table of 
declension for each specific verb. Wherever possible, distinction is 
made between the transitive verb and the intransitive verb. 

T. W.N. 


Pirgey Qeriy’ah mittokh Sifrut Hammidrash ( Midrashic Selec- 
tions). Edited by P. R. Weis. E. J. Brill, Lieden, 1955. 53 + 
XVill pages. 


The Midrashic selections in this booklet are taken from Genesis 
Rabba, 49-60, and the text is that of British Museum ms. Add. 27169, 
corrected in the light of Bere’shit Rabba by J. Theodor. The editor’s 
introduction gives a list of classification of the difficulties and solutions 
involved in the Midrashic exegesis which is exemplified in these 
selections. There are twenty-two categories of the difficulties and 
solutions in this list of classification; and the drashot chosen in this 
book have each a reference number to the type of exegesis found in 
the list. 


T. W.N. 
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Hebrew Through Pictures. By I. A. Richards, David Wein- 
stein, and Christine Gibson. Pocket Books, Inc., New York. 
309 pages. 35c. 


Hebrew Through Pictures is designed to facilitate learning 
Hebrew and to make such learning ‘“‘seem more like amusement than 
hard work.” The Hebrew with which it is concerned is modern Hebrew 
of everyday usage. This fact is reflected in the vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 600 words included. 

The alphabet is presented both in print and in script, though 
print only is used in the text of the book. The contractions of pronouns 
with verbs and pronouns with nouns are avoided. The usage of 
da :ge:sh and mappiyq is omitted. Imperatives are limited to forms 
of the imperfect. 

Fourteen pages are devoted to preliminary remarks in English, 
setting forth the purpose and aims of the book, suggestions to the 
beginner, and instructions as to pronunciation. 

Since the book seeks to lead the learner to think in Hebrew and 
not to translate, the 279 pages of text are entirely in Hebrew. Pages 
are divided into four sections, each section having a simple drawing 
of objects and/or situations arranged in sequence, with accompanying 
sentences or questions about the pictures in Hebrew. As the book 
progresses and new words are introduced there is also an increase in the 
complexity of form and/or idea. Abstract ideas of a sort difficult to 
present through pictures are set forth also. There are forty pages of 
paradigms scattered throughout the book. These include paradigms 
of verbs, nouns, prepositions in construct with pronouns, particles in 
construct with pronouns, the masculine and feminine forms of numbers 
up to twenty, and other numerical forms up to 200. Questions and 
answers for review are periodically presented. 

Sixteen pages of index cite the first occurrence of each word used 
in the text. 

The system and pictures used in the book are basically the same 
as those used in the language through picture books issued by Pocket 
Books for German, French, and Spanish. 

Hebrew Through Pictures does not purport to be a vehicle for 
scientific, exact, nor adequate instruction in the Hebrew language, 
Biblical, Mishnaic, or modern. It is, however, novel, interesting, and 
beneficial with respect to certain aspects of learning modern, everyday 
Hebrew and a general orientation toward the language. 


J.C.R. 
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“Elef Mitim” ‘ivrit Bechaye Yom-Yom (“One Thousand 
Words” Hebrew in Everyday Life). By Y. Ben Shefer and 
A. Rosen. 140 pages. 90c. 


This booklet is the first half of a publication designed to teach 
the fundamental prerequisites for adult modern Hebrew expression, 
particularly during the current Hebrew Language Year. Five hun- 
dred of the thousand words are herein included, and are presented in 
various interesting ways. Profusely illustrated, the volume in Modern 
Hebrew, enables the reader to grasp the words through pictures as 
well as through print. Lessons, of which there are twenty-five, deal 
with several phases of life: meals at home and in a cafe, telling time 
by clock and calendar, writing a letter, going to the post office and 
stores, making a visit, etc. A list of words is given with each lesson; 
and a master list of all words, with numerical references to the re- 
spective lessons in which a word occurs, is given at the end. Every 
fifth lesson is followed by a review. Very helpfully, there is appended 
to the lessons a resume of all that the student has learned in five 
hundred words. 

C. B.C. 


Hebrew Self-Taught. By Zevi Scharfstein and Ben-Ami 
Scharfstein. Zionist Organization of America, New York, 
1950. 233 pages. 


For the adult who reads English, here is a book consisting of 
forty lessons to help the reader learn modern Hebrew with himself as 
instructor. The lessons, which introduce the learner to about seven 
hundred and fifty words (80% of the everyday vocabulary in He- 
brew), are centered about daily life and Hebraic culture in Israel. 


Hebrew Reader. By Chaim Rabin. Lund Humphries & Co. 
Ltd., London, 1949, viii + 135 pages. 


The purpose of this collection of short stories is twofold: to de- 
velop a larger working vocabulary, and to acquaint the foreign learner 
of Hebrew with the genre and style of present-day Hebrew literature. 
There are twenty-one short stories (one being a modern paraphrase of 
Amos V. 21-25 by Klausner) from such writers as Bialik, Ahad Haam, 
Maizel, L. Roth, Tal, and Zarchi. In this collection, samples of the 
diverse styles of contemporary prose (the westernising, the biblicising, 
the midrashic-medieval, and the semi-colloquial) are offered. The text 
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is in unpointed Hebrew. Each word is explained in the vocabulary 
printed on the lower half of the page, but once only, an asterisk before 
it indicating that the word will reappear in the text. Where the form 
needs further comment this is supplied as well as pointing. A thorough 
mastery of these stories and their vocabulary according to the plan of 
study suggested will do much to help the student read profitably a 
much larger area of modern Hebrew such as newspapers, magazines, 


and serious books. 
S. S. H. 


Ha-Digqdug ha-‘ivri ha-shimushi (The Practical Hebrew Gram- 
mar). By M. Gutstein, Z. Livnah, and Sh. Shpan. Schocken 
Publishing House, Tel Aviv, 1954. 


The authors of this most recent Hebrew grammar believe that a 
Hebrew grammar today should be based on the traditional grammatical 
material and at the same time incorporate as much as possible the de- 
velopments of the modern Hebrew. 


In accordance with this principle, they attempt to clarify and 
simplify the grammatical rules. Some rules and finer points are given 
in small print and in the form of footnotes, and are not intended for 
the ordinary student but are there for the more advanced scholar. Some 
rules which are no longer observed in current usage are omitted entirely. 


In a few cases the authors do not hesitate to change slightly the 
rules of accepted vocalization in order to achieve uniformity and 
simplicity in these rules. On the other hand, notes are added to point 
out the new usages that are taking place in the development of the 
modern language. 

Exercises and drills are to be found at the end of each lesson and 


at the end of each chapter. The latter are for the purpose of summary 
and general review. The teacher may choose what fits his purposes best. 


A special chapter is devoted to phonology which is the foundation 
of the Hebrew vocalization system. This chapter is of particular prac- 
tical importance since according to its rules it should be possible to 
correct current Hebrew speech and to prevent its corruption. 

The book abounds in diagram, charts and tables. Letters of dif- 
ferent size are used to emphasize grammatical structure and thus act 


as a visual aid in the learning process. 
M.N. 
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Hatstsa‘ad Hari’shon (First Step). By Yehudah Rada’ay. 
Rubin Mass, Jerusalem, 1954. 216 pages. 


This is a textbook for modern Hebrew, particularly that of Israel. 
The book consists of forty chapters, of which only eight chapters are 
devoted to grammar. However, these are concisely arranged, and in- 
clude most of the rudimentary principles of the language. 

The beginner is introduced to conversation almost from the very 
first lesson, and as he continues his studies he will be reading a story 
of an Israeli family of Rubin (Reuben) Doron, a Hebrew teacher. 

Not only is the book interestingly written, but the small volume 
contains many aspects of life in Israel—from holidays to music, and 
from crossword puzzles to commercial advertisements. A distinctive 
feature offered by this book is the opportunity to learn to read un- 
pointed Hebrew texts. 

T. W.N. 


Everyday Hebrew. By Eliezer Rieger in collaboration with El- 
hanan Indelman. Jerusalem, 1954. 262 pages. 


A manual consisting of ten units, each of which falls into four 
sections: a story, a conversation, a song, and an exercise. Designed 
to enable the student to obtain a command of 800 carefully selected 
words, so that he can feel at home in Israel. One of the most useful 
manuals of self-instruction in spoken Hebrew for those whose mother 
tongue is English. 

A. I. K. 


Millon Loazi-Ibhri (Dictionary of Foreign Words in Hebrew). 
By Dan Pines. Amihi, Tel Aviv. 1954. 738 pages. 


Includes 12,000 foreign names and expressions infused into mod- 
ern Hebrew through the influence of newcomers from Occidental and 
Oriental countries. Added to the Hebrew spelling of the word is the 
foreign word spelled in Roman letters. Should prove very handy to 
a vast majority of speakers of modern Hebrew and philologists. 

A, 


Israel. Nagel Publishers, Paris-Geneva-New York-Karlsruhe, 
1954. 304 pages plus 12 maps. $5.00. 


This is a new addition to the Nagel Travel Guide series. Concise 
and up-to-date material on Israel is packed into this little handbook 
It gives not only a practical guide to the tourist, but also pertinent and 
reliable information upon such subjects as history, geography, govern- 
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ment, and archaeology. The treatise is objective, and those who plan 
to go to the Hashemite Kingdom will find sufficient information on the 
Old City of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, etc. 

T. W.N. 


From the World of the Cabbalah. By Ben Zion Bokser. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1954. ix + 210 pages. $3.00. 


This book contains chiefly the studies of the writings of Rabbi 
Judah Loew. However, the author wisely introduces the reader to the 
world of the Qabbalah before he vividly paints the portrait of this 
great teacher in its proper setting. Three of the six chapters of the book 
are important. These deal with human destiny, reason and faith, and 
Judaism and Christianity, in the light of the Qabbalah, with reference 
to Rabbi Judah Loew. The last chapter is devoted to the discussion of 
his legacy. 

T. W.N. 


Bar Mitzvah. Edited by Abraham I. Katsh. Shengold Publish- 
ers, Inc., New York, 1955. 200 pages. $5.75. 


Not only to the Jews but also to the non-Jews Bar Mitzvah is an 
excellent book. It is copiously and reliably illustrated, and contains 
pertinent articles by Meyer Waxman, Cecil Roth, Cyrus Adler, and 
other authorities, with an introduction by the editor himself. The 
contents include some aspects of Judaism in America, Europe and Israel, 
as well as those of all branches of that faith. 

T. W.N. 


Judaism in Islam. By Abraham I, Katsh, New York University 
Press-Bloch Publishing Company, New York, 1954. xxv + 265 
pages. $7.50. 


The main purpose of Judaism in Islam is to show the indebtedness 
of the Qur’an to Jewish literature including the Bible, the Talmud 
Babli, the Talmud Yerushalmi, the Targumim, the Midrashim, and 
other Jewish sources. The author is one of a very small number of 
scholars who are versed in Hebrew and Arabic, and freely uses well 
known Arabic commentaries of the Qur’an. The book contains the 
verse by verse study of the second sura and the third sura in the light 
of the author’s vast knowledge of Jewish literature. His comparative 
study is based upon the thought pattern, rather than upon a word for 
word identification; and books and articles written by recognized 
authorities such as Th. Noldeke, I. Goldziher, and S. D. Goitein have 
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been consulted. The author’s treatment of the material is objective 
and unbiased. 


T. W.N. 


Metsudah (Fortress). Essays and Studies. Edited by Simon 
Rawidowicz. Ararat Publishing Society, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A., 1954. 677 pages. $10.00. 


This is the seventh in a series of compliation begun in 1943 in 
England by Simon Rawidowicz. The editor has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew Literature and Jewish Philosophy at Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Waltham, Mass., and so the present volume was redacted in the 
United States, published in Great Britain, and printed in France! 

31 authors are represented by 33 studies in this compendium. 
Isaac Ben-Zvi, Israel’s President, who is very much interested in 
Jewish ethnography, has written a brief but extremely fascinating 
account of the Contemporary Sabbatians for this issue of Metsudah. 

Dr. Rawidowicz himself has contributed two essays, the first of 
which, “Israel,” occupies some fifty pages. 

The other essay, “ ‘Mishneh Torah’ Studies,”’ is by far the weigh- 
tier of the two. Rawidowicz has come up with a truly valuable inter- 
pretation of Maimonides. 

The well-known grammarian and philologist I. Avinery in his 
“Language Problems in the State of Israel” is very critical of what 
he deems arbitrariness in the coining of new Hebrew words in the 
new state. The main targets of his verbal barbs are the government 
officials in Israel. 

I. Heinmann discusses in his succinct paper the ‘““Unity in Moses 
Mendelsshon’s Philosophy of Religion.” 

“The American Element in Hebrew Poetry” by G. Preil is an 
analysis in which the author points out that the New World was 
terra incognita to the first Hebrew poets in this country. However, 
the American influence—Indian and Negro lore—is strongly felt in 
the works of such contemporaries as Silkiner, Lisitzki, Efros, Silber- 
schlag, etc. 

Even a mere listing of the authors and the titles of their papers 
will indicate that Metsudah is a treasure-trove of Hebraic scholarship. 
Following are some other essays in the volume: A. Tartakower, 
“Democracy in the State of Israel’; S. N. Eisenstadt, “Aliya and 
Immigration” ; J. Yinam, “Jewry in Arab Countries” ; A. Tartakower, 
“European Jewry”; J. B. Agus, “Jewish Way of Life in America and 
in the State of Israel” ; N. Gelber, “Jewish Participation in the 1830-31 
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Polish Revolt” ; B. Weinryb, “The Second Generation in Eretz Israel” ; 
S. Niger, “J. L. Peretz”; J. A. Klausner, “On Mendele Mocher 
Sephraim”; K. A. Bartini, “Jacob Fichman, the Poet’; R. Wallenrod, 
“Third Aliya Literature” ; I. Zmora, “Hebrew Poetry in the State of 
Israel’; L. Goldberg, “Abraham Ben-Yitshak”; A. Lifshitz, “The 
Novelist S. Yishar”; S. Tann’y, “War Literature in the State of 
Israel” ; S. Breiman, ““U. Kovner and Hebrew Criticism” ; G. Elkoshi, 
“J. L. Gordon as a Critic”; B. J. Michali, “J. Fichman, the Critic” ; 
M. Starkman, “Hebraists as Pioneers of Yiddish Literature in the 
U. S. A.”; S. Lestshinsky, “On Yiddish Literature in the U. S. A.”; 
E. Bortniker, “On Jewish Education in the U. S. A.”; P. Friedman, 
“False ‘Messiahs’ in Polish Ghettoes” ; H. Toren, ‘‘Asher Barash” ; and 
J. Tulkes, “Elieser Ben Yehudah.” 
I. T. N. 


Land of Our Fathers. By Lottie Davis and Moshe Davis. As- 
sociated American Artists, New York. 1954. 


Full color map of America, carrying the names of towns which 
were derived from Biblical persons, places, or objects. Each of these is 


illustrated on the spot by appropriate, miniature, Biblical drawings. 
A. I. K. 


Olam ha-Sefer. Issued by the Isareli publishers. June to Sep- 
tember, 1954. Three issues. 


Describes Hebrew publications in various fields. Contains also 


articles about modern Hebrew writers and poets. A useful listing. 
A. I. K. 


Lashon Urefuah Batanakh (Language and Medicine in the 
Bible). By David Margolit. Tel Aviv, 1950. xiv + 166 pages. 


The author defines Hebrew Biblical terms from the medical 
point of view with the help of comparative philology such as Arabic 
and Aramaic. He supports his theories with sources from post-Biblical 
literature. Some of his definitions were accepted by the editors of 
the Biblical Encyclopedia. It is worth noting a few. 

a. Basar—Flesh. Earliest term for male and female organ. In 
the author’s opinion this definition revolutionizes the content of the 
two chapters in Leviticus XIII and XV. It becomes clear that these 
two chapters deal with gonorrhea and syphilis, and belong to a medical 
literature well defined from the diagnostic and epidemilogic approach. 
Even the modern physician does not have much to add to them. 
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b. Lechem—common interpretation is “bread.” Earliest source 
referred to live flesh. 

c. Mah—translated as a sign of exclamation or interrogative. 
According to the author “Mah” in many cases is a negative like “lo” 
and should be translated ‘‘no” or “not.” 

d. Al—a syllable prefixed to a number of proper names. Should 
be treated like the definite article in Arabic. 

e. Pa‘am—has three major meanings: tramping and beating from 
which developed the concept of time; woman,—thus he interprets 
Genesis 2:23: “This Pa‘am (woman) is bone of my bone and flesh 
of my flesh. This shall be called ‘ ’ishah’.” 

Sh. M. 


The Scansion of Medieval Hebrew Poetry, Dunash, Jehuda 
Halevi and Abraham Ibn Ezra, By Nehemiah Allony. Mah- 
barot Lesifrut and Masad Harav Kook. 231 pages. 


The book contains a study in four chapters of the scansion of the 
poems of Dunash ben Labrat; the controversy on the Arabic metre; 
the first work on scansion by Jehuda Halevi and the first Hebrew work 
on scansion by Abraham ibn Ezra. 

Sh. M. 


Encyclopaedia Biblica, Thesaurus rerum biblicarum alphabetico 
ordine digestus. Ediderunt: Institutum Bialik Procurationi Judaicae 
pro Palastinae (Jewish Agency) Addictum et Museum Antiquitatum 
Judaicorum ad Universitatem Hebraicam Hierosolymitanam pertinens. 
Tomus Secundus Beth ad zain litteras complectens. Sumptibus Instituti 
Bialik Hierosolymis MCMLIV. (Volume II of Biblical Encyclopedia). 
XXX and 952 cols. large format. 

Note: E. L. Sukenik, Ed. (deceased 1953); U. M. D. Cassuto, 
Ed. (deceased 1951). 


This volume opens with the letter Bet and closes with the letter 
Zain. The article on “Beniyah” (architecture) takes up eighty columns 
and deals with: 

a) materials and technical processes : 

1) building material in ancient times 

2) procedure of building 

3) plaster; trim 

dwellings, plans and divisions : 

1) before the Israelite conquest 

2) the Israelitic period 
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fortifications : 
1) generalities ; pre-Hyksos period 

2) Hyksos period; Egyptian regime 

3) early Israelite period 

4) days of the Kingdom 

5) early post Exilic. 

Next in importance is the article on “Dat” (Religion), with special 
emphasis on the religion of Israel. It contains thirteen sections dealing 
with Monotheism, Polytheism, Morphology of Polytheism and the 
Religion of Israel; the origin of Monotheism; the historical back- 
ground; Moses; the character of Israelitic polytheism and the struggle 
against it; the ancient folk religions and their contributions; classical 
prophecy ; destruction and exile; canonization of the Torah; oral law; 
development of Jewish religion in the times of the Second Temple. 

B (the letter Beth) : used as a prefix to many proper names in the 
Bible and indicates the abbreviation of the word “ben’”’ (son). Maisler 
proved that the assimilated nun of “ben” is also common in the Ugaritic 
inscriptions. Yadin and Tursinai arrived at similar conclusions concern- 
ing Biblical names. The word “b’oz” (Proverbs 24:5) should read 
“ben Oz.” 

Beth Hahofshith (M. D. Kassuto) : this term was a subject for 
discourse among scholars. Some thought it a corrupted term and sug- 
gested various corrections. In the light of a Ugaritic version, the 
author suggests to accept the traditional reading. The Ugaritic version 
of “Bt Hftt” is a synonym of “sheol’” (the nether world). The Beth 
Hahofshith mentioned in II Kings 15:5, in connection with King 
Azariah who was a leper and confined there until his death, may indicate 
that the House of Lepers was identified with the house of death be- 
cause in the Biblical tradition a leper was considered one who descends 
to Sheol while still alive. Cf. Numbers 12:12. 

Bamah (B. Mazar—Maisler): The accepted theory concerning 
the etymology of the term “Bamah” was that it was a high place. Be- 
cause mountains and hills were deified among many religions, it was 
customary to build altars on raised levels. Therefore Bamah became 
a technical term of the cult. Tursinai gives a recent interpretation 
saying that Bamah means body or tomb. To prove this he demonstrates 
that the Bamah was also situated in valleys, not only in the mountains. 
He associates the beginning of Bamoth with sacrifices performed in 
connection with the cult of the dead. 

Basar (Z. Ben Hayim): This term has many connotations in 
the Bible: 1) part of the animate body, i.e., the matter which covers 
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the bones, especially the sinews, except that the external layer is called 
“skin”; 2) in some cases it indicates also skin; 3) in the poetic sense 
it means the entire body of man; 4) mortal being in the sense of 
antithesis to God, spirit, heart, nefesh; 5) family relations by birth 
and by marriage; 6) indicating male and female organ; 7) at times 
the word Basar with the word Hai indicates an external infection of 
the skin. 


According to Tursinai, two more meanings can be attributed to 
this term: a) tongue; b) a living being. 


Bether (N. H. Tursinai): found in the Song of Songs 2:17, 
is of dubious origin. Some commentators saw in this term a name of 
a place. Tursinai thinks that it is a synonym of the word “morning.” 
He therefore suggests that the word Bithron in II Samuel 2:29 be 
rendered “forenoon.” 


Zamir (N. H. Tursinai) : found in the Song of Songs 2:12, is 
commonly translated “‘song”’ or “singing.”’ But in the light of the Gezer 
calendar which has a month called “Zmr,” it is suggested to translate 
the sound of harvest time. The Zamir in the Song of Songs thus indi- 
cates the beginning of summer. 


B’tsiqlon (M. D. Cassuto): This term found in II Kings 4:42 
was taken by most of the commentators to be a container similar to a 
bag, a pocket, a pouch. Others feel that it is a corrupted term and 
should be read B’klat. All agreed that the “B” is a prepositional prefix. 
With the discovery of the Ugaritic inscriptions we have a word B’tsql 
meaning “fresh ear of wheat.” According to this the passage above 
can be rendered logically. 


Luah Gezer—The Gezer Calendar (M. D. Cassuto) 


This calendar, found in September, 1908, in the Gezer excavations, 
contains seven lines. Each line begins with the word “Yerah” or 
“Yarhu.” The editors come to the conclusion that the latter is a sign 
of duality which means “two months.” Thus they set the calendar in 
the following order: two months of ingathering, which should be 
equivalent to the Jewish Tishri and Heshvan; two months of sowing 
equivalent to Kislev and Tebet ; two months of latter rain—Shebat and 
Adar; one month for picking flax—Nissan; one month for harvest 
barley—lIyar ; one month of harvest celebration—Sivan; two months 
of grape harvest—Tammuz and Ab; one month of “kaits’—the last 
month, Elul. 
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Concerning the functions of this calendar, a number of possi- 
bilities are expressed : 

1) a central government schedule for the agricultural year; 

2) an agricultural constitution ; 

3) an exercise in writing of a farmer who used the names of the 
months as his subjects ; 

4) an official calendar of the seven most important months; 

5) a folk song on the month motif and its character ; 

6) an agricultural calendar of the eight parts of the year similar to 
the division in the Zodiac relief found in the Kfar Biram syna- 
gogue ; 

7) an incidental note listing payments as they come due; 

8) an attempt to establish a new Israeli calendar opposed to the 
Phoenician calendar ; and 

9) a student’s exercise. 

The latest view is that this calendar belongs to the tenth century 

B.C.E. 


Ger (J. A. Seligman) : 


The root “gwr” in the Bible meant to live outside the homeland. 
Because a migration from one land to another was connected with poli- 
tical or economic misfortune, a secondary meaning was added: search- 
ing for sustenance or refuge. Another connotation of this root is the 
status of the immigrant in the midst of the natives or the status of a 
member of a tribe in Israel who lives outside the tribe. 

The social status of the “ger” in the Bible has various interpreta- 
tions. All the natives of Canaan who remained in the land after the 
Conquest and were enslaved by David and Solomon had the status 
of “ger.” They could not acquire land and had to pay taxes. The 
prophetic literature evidences a movement to protect them. 

Concerning their cult and religious status, they were, in some 
instances given like treatment with the Israelites. They were forbidden 
to worship the Molokh or to practice incest. They were required to 
observe Yom Kippur and offer the paschal sacrifice. 


Gomer (N. H. Tursinai) : 


Tursinai thinks that the name of the wife of the Prophet Hosea 
mentioned in Hosea Chapter 1 :3 is not a proper name but an appelative 
for a prostitute. Its rendering is “burning coal.” It is similar to the 
Aramaic “gumra” and the Arabic “jamrat.” 


Sh. M. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DonaLp ANDERSON McGavran. Bridges 
of God. A Study in the Strategy of 
Missions. Friendship Press, New York, 
1955. 


The story of Christian missions in the 
last 150 years is a varied one. In some 
countries—particularly Islamic—the num- 
ber of converts to Christianity is less than 
one per annum for each missionary; in 
other countries the people are turning to 
Christianity by the tens of thousands— 
even hundreds of thousands—every year. 
In the latter cases the rate of “intake” is 
frequently limited by the lack of suf- 
ficient missionary resources. Sometimes 
in one country—India, for example— 
there are areas with sparse results, other 
areas with moderate results and_ still 
others where multitudes are clamouring, 
perhaps in vain, for Christian teachers. 
Why should this be? What causes groups 
of people to resist the Christian gospel 
for many years and then later, perhaps, 
to reverse their attitude? Is it probable 
that some of the groups who are still 
resisting will change their minds? If our 
missionary resources are limited by the 
continuing failure of our home churches 
to send adequate supplies of men and ma- 
terials, ought there to be greater flexi- 
bility on the mission fields, withdrawing 
many of the missionaries from the less 
promising areas and transferring them 
(or their replacements) to the very 
promising areas? 


These and kindred questions are dis- 
cused very frankly by Dr. McGavran in 
his new book. It is more than 100 years 
since his grandparents arrived in India as 
misionaries. Himself born in India of 
misionary parents he is very well ac- 
quainted with conditions in that country, 
and by wide reading and travel has made 
himself acquainted with the conditions in 


many other lands. He knows the reasons 
why so many missionaries and their home 
boards are reluctant to change their pres- 
ent strategy, but he is not in agreement 
with them. 


Dr. McGavran believes that from Pen- 
tecost right to the present all the great 
movements to Christianity have been 
movements of peoples. Our Western in- 
dividualism, largely caused by “the dis- 
ruption of clan and family life follow- 
ing upon the industrial revolution,” ob- 
scures our perception of the group pro- 
cesses. Readers who helieve in New 
Testament methods will be challenged by 
his discussion of the Pauline Missions. 


Dr. Latourette concludes a very dis- 
criminating introduction with these 
words: “The procedure set forth is not 
to be dismissed lightly. It deserves care- 
ful study by missionaries, mission boards 
and younger churches. If we are to meet 
the challenge of this new day we must 
be eager to have our minds break open 
in new ways, to abandon or reduce drasti- 
cally our accepted methods, and we must 
resolutely devise and apply new ones. To 
the thoughtful reader this book will come 
like a breath of fresh air, stimulating 
him to challenge inherited programs and 
to venture forth courageously in untried 
paths. It is one of the most important 
books on missionary methods that has 
(sic) appeared in many years.” 


I agree with this verdict. The book 
will stimulate fresh thinking on mission- 
ary methods. It is brightly written, is 
ecumenical in spirit and outlook, seeks to 
be fair in its criticisms, and yet amasses 
such a weight of evidence in favor of 
giving more help to the regions where 
peoples are actually moving towards 
Christianity that missionary leaders will 
be compelled to reconsider present stra- 
tegy.—A. C. Watters, Professor of Mis- 
sions. 
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Rosenserc. /ntroduction to Philos- 
ophy. New York. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 502 pages. $6.00. 


This is philosophy in a light mood. The 
author bases his work on the premise 
that every man philosophizes about all 
the major problems of existence and that 
one can write about these problems in 
“plain English.” He regards philosophy 
as an effort to think clearly about one’s 
own existence and its proper method as 
one of continuous and inclusive discus- 
sion. On these premises he has written 
an engaging book. All the major prob- 
lems are noticed and the familiar pros 
and cons stated in always easy to read 
and often artistically attractive style. 
This is a book to be recommended to lay- 
men who avoided philosophy in college in 
favor of “practical studies” or to fresh- 
men just beginning to become aware of 
the ambiguities of life. It may well be 
recommended to club women who think 
life to be simple and all problems re- 
solvable. The book is simplified philos- 
ophy—sometimes over-simplified—but it 
makes clear that the problems are not 
simple and the answers never final.— 
Water W. SIKEs, Professor of Philos- 
ophy of Religion and Christian Ethics. 


Cuartes S. Seery. Philosophy and The 
Ideological Conflict. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. 320 pages. $5.00. 


This book should definitely not be 
recommended to any one in whom philo- 
sophic wonder has just been awakened. 
Such an initiate might well be disillusion- 
ed for life. For this is not a quest for 
wisdom. It pretends to offer the final 
answer to basic philosophical and re- 
ligious problems and a panacea for all 
the ills of society. It, too, is a great over- 
simplification—this time not of language 
and style but of problems and their ans- 
wers. In brief, the author attempts to 
organize all philosophies in either the 
“idealist” or the “materialist” camp, with 
the intention of proving that the dialecti- 
cal materialism which “has evolved out 
of Marxism” is the only tenable philos- 
ophy. He then proceeds to use this to 
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support his view of a socialist society, 
which is to arrive rather by gradualism 
than by catastrophe. As to religion, it is 
all bad, having only the virtue of imperm- 
anence and will fade away with scientific 
understanding. The final chapter lists 
fifty categories of those who support 
materialism. These include just about 
everybody except cannibals. (“7. Those 
who encourage friendliness and coopera- 
tion between the races. . . . 11. Those 
who have social consciousness and accept 
social responsibility. . . . 21. The Young 
generally.”). One could wish that the 
author had continued to wrestle with 
problems of logistics in the Marine Corps, 
of which he has been a high official, and 
had left the writing of philosophy to 
those better qualified—W. W. S. 


Edited by Dacopert D. Runes. Treasury 
of Philosophy. Philosophical Library, 
1955. 1280 pages. $15.00. 


This is an unusual book and one of 
considerable interest. It is a kind of en- 
clyclopaedia of philosophers, from A to 
Z—or more exactly from Peter Abailard 
to Zeno the Stoic. Each is introduced 
with a brief biography and represented 
by a brief excerpt, running from a half- 
page (e.g. Augustine and Kaj Munk) to 
ten pages (e.g. Santyanna and Thomas 
Huxley). Its value is that of an illu- 
strated biographical dictionary, the il- 
lustrations being a small crumb of 
thought—perhaps enough to give one the 
flavor of the style and content of the 
thinker but not enough to indicate the 
structure of his ideas—W. W. S. 


Greorce G. M. James. Stolen Legacy. 
Philosophical Library, 1954. 190 pages. 
$3.75. 


The thesis of this curious work is that 
the people of North Africa, “commonly 
called the Egyptians” and not the Greeks 
were the originators of Western science 
and philosophy and that the Greeks “stole” 
this learning from them. The consequence 
is that the Greeks have been given credit 
through the centuries for a culture that 
actually was created by the Egyptians. 
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The thesis of the author is that all the 
basic ideas of Greek philosophy were the 
creation of Egyptian Mystery Religions, 
or more exactly what he calls the “Mem- 
phite theology.” It is obvious that he is 
dependent on a limited range of secondary 
sources and does not know the original 
sources of either Greek philosophy or 
Egyptian anthropology or archaeology. 
One can sympathize completely with the 
motive of the writer, which he declares 
to “to establish better race relations in 
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the World, by revealing a fundamental 
truth concerning the contribution of the 
African continert to civilization.” As a 
matter of fact, the Africans deserve far 
more credit than we of the West have 
given them in the past, as many recent 
studies show. But there is no evidence of 
weight that Greek philosophy and science 
were derived from this source, despite the 
very uneven argument of this book.— 
W. W. S. 
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